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HAVE  been  greatly  impressed  by  the  extent  to  which,  during 
recent  years,  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  shown  an 
increasing  interest  in  international  affairs.  This,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  a  most  excellent  thing,  and  I  know  of  no  agencies  better 
calculated  to  sustain  and  render  informed  this  interest  than 
the  Institutes  and  Councils  on  Foreign  Relations  which  have 
3een  estabUshed  in  this  country.  The  Council  which  I  am  now  address¬ 
ing  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  important  of  these  agencies,  and  I  am 
correspondingly  pleased  to  have  a  place  upon  its  programme. 

The  international  situation  upon  which  I  shall  speak  is,  as  I  hope 
to  show,  one  of  extreme  gravity  not  only  to  the  two  parties  immediately 
involved  but  to  the  United  States  and  all  the  other  countries  of  the 
world.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  pending  controversy  between  China 
and  Japan. 

This  controversy,  or,  rather,  congeries  of  controversies,  assumed  an 
acute  form  in  September  of  last  year  by  reason  of  the  sudden  military 
actions  then  taken  by  Japan  upon  the  territory  of  China,  and  the  con¬ 
tinued  aggravation  of  that  situation  by  the  additional  acts  of  violence, 
and  the  increased  areas  of  military  occupation  by  Japanese  troops  since 
that  time. 


I  feel  that  I  am  justified  in  assuming  that  an  audience  such  as  the 
one  I  am  addressing  is  acquainted  with  the  general  phases  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  situation  in  the  Far  East  during  the  last  fourteen  months — 
with  the  submission  of  the  controversy  to  the  League  of  Nations;  with 
the  efforts  made  by  the  Council  and  Assembly  of  the  League  to  carry 
out  the  duties  laid  upon  them  by  the  Covenant  of  the  League;  with  the 
several  Resolutions  which  those  bodies  have  adopted;  and,  finally  with 
the  appointment  of  the  Lytton  Commission,  which  has  recently  made 
a  report,  based  upon  investigations  upon  the  spot,  setting  forth  the  con¬ 
ditions  in  China,  and  especially  in  Manchuria,  as  found  by  it,  and 
presenting  suggestions  to  the  League  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  re¬ 
lations  between  China  and  Japan  may  be  placed  upon  a  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  basis.  This  report,  which  is  a  unanimous  one,  will  undoubtedly 
have  a  great  persuasive  force  in  the  further  deliberations  of  the  Council 
and  Assembly  of  the  League  which  are  soon  to  take  place  at  Geneva. 
In  this  connection,  it  is  appropriate  that  I  should  explain  that  both  of 
the  League  bodies  to  which  I  have  reference  are  now  "seized”  (as  lawyers 
would  say)  of  the  whole  Sino- Japanese  controversy, — the  Council  under 
Articles  Ten  and  Eleven  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League,  and  the  Assem¬ 
bly  under  Article  Fifteen  of  that  instrument. 
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I  do  not  think  that  it  will  be  proper  for  me  to  state  my  own  views, 
definite  though  they  are,  as  to  what  further  action  should  be  taken  in 
the  premises  either  by  the  League  or  by  the  United  States.  I  think  that 
I  can  best  contribute  to  the  programme  of  the  Chicago  Council  by  con¬ 
fining  what  I  have  to  say  to  a  review  of  some  of  the  fundamental  facts 
which  lie  back  of  the  whole  situation  and  to  pointing  out  some  of  its 
features  which  render  the  problem  which  it  presents  one  of  extreme 
gravity,  not  simply  to  China  and  Japan,  but  also  to  the  United  States 
and  to  the  other  countries  of  the  world. 

For  years  prior  to  1922,  the  relations  between  China  and  the  other 
Powers  had  been  unsatisfactory; — unsatisfactory  to  China  by  reason  of 
the  numerous  treaty  rights  which  the  Powers  possessed,  or  claimed,  to 
exercise  jurisdictional  powers  within  China  which  China  deemed  to  be 
in  derogation  of  her  sovereignty  and  of  her  administrative  integrity; — 
unsatisfactory  to  the  Powers  by  reason  of  the  conflicts  between  their 
several,  or  individual,  interests  in  the  Far  East.  Especially,  however, 
were  the  Western  Powers,  as  well  as  China,  concerned  with  what  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  the  ambitions  of  Japan  with  respect  to  increasing  her 
pohtical  influence  in,  and  political  control  over,  China. 

In  the  Washington  Conference  of  1921-22  the  attempt  was  made 
to  place  the  Far  Eastern  situation  upon  a  more  definite  and  better  basis. 
In  this  Conference,  China  did  not  obtain,  by  any  means,  all  that  she 
desired  by  way  of  release  from  the  treaty  limitations  upon  her  freedom 
of  sovereign  action,  but,  so  far  as  they  went,  the  treaties  then  signed 
were  calculated  to  improve  conditions  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
ultimate  satisfaction  of  China’s  demands.  Of  especial  importance  among 
the  agreements  then  arrived  at  was  the  Nine-Power  Treaty,  signed  by 
China,  Japan,  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  the  Netherlands, 
Italy,  Belgium  and  Portugal,  and  since  then  adhered  to  by  a  number  of 
other  Powers. 

By  this  important  international  covenant,  not  only  was  the  so-called 
"Open  Door”  doctrine  defined,  and  for  the  first  time  placed  upon  a 
formal  treaty  basis,  but  an  undertaking  was  assumed  by  all  the  signatory 
Powers  other  than  China  "to  respect  the  sovereignty,  the  independence, 
and  the  territorial  and  administrative  integrity  of  China,”  and  "to  pro¬ 
vide  the  fullest  and  most  unembarrassed  opportunity  to  China  to  develop 
and  maintain  for  herself  an  effective  and  stable  government.” 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  necessity  for  such  declarations  as 
these  chiefly  arose  from  the  apprehensions  felt  by  the  Western  Powers  as 
to  the  possible  poHcies  of  Japan  with  reference  to  China — policies  which 
had  been  so  plainly  indicated  by  the  Twenty-One  Demands  which,  in 
1915,  Japan  had  made  upon  China. 

As  to  the  general  purpose  and  character  of  the  Nine-Power  Treaty, 
Lord  Balfour,  in  his  speech  in  the  Conference,  in  which  he  summed  up 
its  general  results,  said: 

"Here  it  is  that  the  Nations  have  endeavored  to  lay  deep  and  solid 
foundations  of  honest  dealings  between  one  another  and  between  them- 
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selves  and  the  Chinese  Empire;  so  that  if  any  Nation  hereafter  delib¬ 
erately  separates  itself  from  the  collective  action  that  we  have  here  taken 
in  Washington  in  this  year  of  Grace  it  will  stand  condemned  before  the 
whole  world.” 

It  did  not  escape  the  attention  of  China  or  of  the  other  Powers  that, 
in  the  Conference  and  in  the  resulting  Treaties  and  Resolutions  which 
Japan  was  persuaded  to  sign,  Japan  refused  to  abandon,  except  in  a  very 
small  measure,  the  political  and  jurisdictional  rights  in  Manchuria  which 
she  claimed  under  the  agreements  which,  in  1915,  China  had  been  forced 
to  sign  as  the  result  of  the  Twenty-One  Demands  then  made  upon  her 
by  Japan. 

These  Demands,  by  reason  of  their  character  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  made,  aroused  great  indignation  throughout  the  world, 
and  Japanese  statesmen  themselves  have  never  made  any  serious  attempt 
to  defend  them  upon  moral  grounds.  Some  of  them  have  openly  ad¬ 
mitted  their  unethical  character.  We  have  indeed  the  Resolution  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  Japanese  Parliament,  in  1915,  by  Mr.  Hara,  later  Premier 
of  Japan,  and  supported  by  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  the  members  of 
the  Parliament,  to  the  following  effect: 

'^^Resolved,  That  the  negotiations  carried  on  with  China  by  the 
present  Government  have  been  inappropriate  in  every  respect;  that  they 
are  detrimental  to  the  amicable  relationship  between  the  two  countries 
and  provocative  of  suspicions  on  the  part  of  the  Powers;  that  they  have 
the  effect  of  lowering  the  prestige  of  the  Japanese  Empire;  and  that, 
while  far  from  being  capable  of  establishing  the  foundation  of  peace  in 
the  Far  East,  they  will  form  the  source  of  future  trouble.” 

The  prediction  with  which  this  Resolution  closed  was  a  true  one. 
Since  that  day  there  has  been  continued  friction  between  China  and 
Japan  and  now  we  have  the  situation  which  exists  in  Manchuria  since 
September  of  last  year. 

The  Treaties  resulting  from  the  Twenty-One  Demands  are  directly 
involved  in  the  present  Sino-Japanese  dispute  since  they  furnish  the  only 
basis  for  most  of  the  rights  in  Manchuria  which  Japan,  during  the  past 
fourteen  months,  has  claimed  she  has  been  defending.  I  feel,  therefore, 
that  I  am  justified  in  dwelling  for  a  moment  more  upon  the  manner 
in  which,  and  the  circumstances  under  which,  these  Demands  were  made. 
I  shall  not  ask  you  to  accept  my  characterization  of  them,  but  will  quote 
the  words  of  Mr.  E.  T.  Williams,  who  was  for  many  years  in  the  Foreign 
Service  of  the  United  States  in  China  and  was,  a  few  years  ago.  Chief 
of  the  Division  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs  of  the  Department  of  State  at 
Washington.  In  the  course  of  an  address  entitled  “Treaty  Obligations 
and  Treaty  Observance  in  Manchuria,”  delivered  last  April  before  the 
American  Society  of  International  Law,  he  said: 

"As  is  pretty  generally  known  now,  the  Twenty-One  Demands, 
afterwards  increased  to  twenty-four,  were  presented  to  China  during  the 
World  War,  when  the  eyes  of  men  were  turned  toward  Europe  rather 
than  the  Far  East.  It  was  a  time  of  peace  between  China  and  Japan, 
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and  the  Demands  were  not  made  for  the  settlement  of  any  outstanding 
questions,  nor  was  any  quid  pro  quo  offered  to  China  in  exchange  for 
the  extremely  valuable  concessions  that  were  demanded.  They  were  pre¬ 
sented  in  an  unusual  manner  directly  to  the  President  [of  China]  with¬ 
out  employing  the  ordinary  channel  of  communication  through  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  President  was  warned  not  to  disclose 
the  demands  to  other  Governments  on  the  pain  of  serious  consequences 
to  China.  .  .  .  The  demands  thrust  so  unceremoniously  upon  China 
were  in  clear  violation  of  Japan’s  pledges  to  respect  the  territorial  in¬ 
tegrity  and  administrative  independence  of  China,  and  to  maintain  the 
policy  of  the  "Open  Door.”  In  their  original  form  they  required  Japan’s 
consent  before  China  granted  to  other  nationals  the  right  to  construct 
railways  or  finance  the  construction  of  railways  in  Manchuria  or  East¬ 
ern  Inner  Mongolia,  and  also  demanded  that  Japan’s  consent  be  obtained 
before  any  agreement  should  be  made  with  any  other  Power  for  a  loan 
secured  upon  the  taxes  in  these  two  regions.  They,  moreover,  required 
China  to  consult  first  with  Japan  if  any  political,  financial,  or  military 
advisers  or  instructors  should  be  wanted.  Where  there  were  many  Japa¬ 
nese  residing  in  China,  Japan  asked  that  the  police  be  under  joint  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  two  Governments.  China  was  to  be  bound  also 
to  purchase  a  certain  quantity  of  arms  from  Japan,  or  Japan  was  to  be 
permitted  to  establish  an  arsenal  in  China  under  joint  management. 
Many  other  privileges  of  great  value  and  of  an  economic  character  were 
asked.  After  four  months  of  discussion  [I  am  still  quoting  from  Mr. 
Williams],  the  tone  of  the  Demands  was  softened,  some  were  withdrawn, 
and  the  language  of  the  treaties  that  were  signed  was  made  more  diplo¬ 
matic.  But  even  in  its  final  form  the  treaty  relating  to  Manchuria  was 
a  serious  encroachment  upon  Chinese  sovereignty  and  administrative  in¬ 
dependence  .  .  .  and  must  not  be  forgotten  that  all  the  privileges  granted 
were  granted  under  duress,  that  no  quid  pro  quo  was  offered,  that 
they  were  extorted  by  a  threat  of  war.  An  ultimatum  was  presented  to 
China;  she  was  allowed  fifty-one  hours  in  which  to  make  up  her  mind, 
and  two  divisions  of  troops  had  already  been  landed,  ostensibly  to  replace 
others  whose  time  had  not  yet  expired.” 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  China,  since  1915,  has  denied  the 
"fundamental  validity”  of  the  agreements  which  she  was  then  forced  to 
sign;  nor  that  the  other  Powers,  with  interests  in  the  Far  East,  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  United  States,  should  have  been  concerned  with  reference 
to  them. 

So  disturbed  was  the  United  States  that  it  sent  an  identic  note  to 
the  Governments  of  China  and  Japan  which  has  present  significance  in 
that  it  declared  a  doctrine  of  "non-recognition”  which  only  recently 
has  found  broader  and  more  emphatic  statement  by  Secretary  of  State 
Stimson. 

The  identic  note  declared: 

"In  view  of  the  circumstances  of  the  negotiations  which  have  taken 
place  and  which  are  now  pending  between  the  Government  of  China 
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and  the  Government  of  Japan  and  of  the  agreements  which  have  been 
reached  as  a  result  thereof,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
the  honor  to  notify  the  Government  of  the  Chinese  Republic  that  it 
cannot  recognize  any  agreement  or  understanding  which  has  been  en¬ 
tered  into  or  which  may  be  entered  into  between  the  Governments  of 
China  and  Japan  impairing  the  treaty  rights  of  the  United  States  and 
its  citizens  in  China,  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  Republic  of  China, 
or  the  international  policy  relative  to  China  known  as  the  Open  Door 
Policy.” 

Secretary  Stimson  has  recently  broadened  the  foregoing  non-recog¬ 
nition  policy  by  adding  the  comprehensive  words  "situation  de  facto”  to 
the  words  treaties  or  agreements,  and  by  making  the  poUcy  specifically 
applicable  to  violations  of  the  Pact  of  Paris.  The  doctrine  is,  of  course, 
made  appUcable  to  violations  of  the  Nine-Power  Treaty  which  was 
signed  after  the  date  when  the  original  identic  note  was  sent.  In  his 
identic  note  of  January  7,  1932,  to  the  Governments  of  China  and  Japan, 
Mr.  Stimson  says: 

"In  view  of  the  present  situation  and  of  its  own  rights  and  obliga¬ 
tions  therein,  the  American  Government  deems  it  to  be  its  duty  to 
notify  both  the  Governments  of  the  Chinese  Republic  and  the  Imperial 
Japanese  Government  that  it  cannot  admit  the  legahty  of  any  situation 
de  facto  nor  does  it  intend  to  recognize  any  treaty  or  agreement  entered 
into  between  those  Governments,  or  agents  thereof,  which  may  impair 
the  treaty  rights  of  the  United  States  or  its  citizens  in  China,  including 
those  which  relate  to  the  sovereignty,  the  independence,  or  the  territorial 
and  administrative  integrity  of  the  Republic  of  China,  or  to  the  interna¬ 
tional  policy  relative  to  China  commonly  known  as  the  Open  Door  policy; 
and  that  it  does  not  intend  to  recognize  any  situation,  treaty,  or  agree¬ 
ment  which  may  be  brought  about  by  means  contrary  to  the  covenants 
and  obligations  of  the  Pact  of  Paris  of  August  27,  1928,  to  which  treaty 
both  China  and  Japan,  as  well  as  the  United  States,  are  parties.” 

As  is  no  doubt  known  to  all,  the  more  than  fifty  Nations  who  are 
Members  of  the  League  of  Nations,  have,  through  a  formal  resolution 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Assembly  of  the  League,  recognized  that 
upon  them  also  lies  the  obligation  to  refuse  to  recognize  the  legal  status 
or  vahdity  of  situations,  treaties  or  agreements  brought  about  by  means 
contrary  to  the  Covenant  of  the  League  or  to  the  Pact  of  Paris. 

I  have  reviewed  the  foregoing  facts  since  they  exhibit  the  present 
situation  in  Manchuria  in  its  proper  perspective.  They  serve  to  show, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  United  States  has  for  years  been  consistently 
convinced  of  the  desirability,  not  simply  to  the  United  States  but  to  all 
the  other  Powers  concerned,  of  maintaining  the  sovereignty,  and  the 
territorial  and  administrative  integrity  of  China.  The  United  States 
has  also  shown  that  substantive  meaning  should  be  attached  to  the 
undertaking  embodied  in  the  Pact  of  Paris  that  all  international  disputes 
or  conflicts  between  the  Signatory  Parties,  of  whatever  nature  or  of 
whatever  origin,  shall  be  sought  only  by  pacific  means. 
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I  do  not  think  that  I  shall  be  accused  of  making  statements  that 
lack  adequate  evidence  to  support  them,  if  I  assert  that,  by  her  acts 
since  September  of  last  year,  Japan  has  not  only  broken  her  covenanted 
word  as  embodied  in  the  Nine-Power  Treaty,  the  Pact  of  Paris,  and  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  but  also  has  had  almost  no  regard 
for  the  assurances  and  undertakings  which  she  has  given  to  the  Council 
and  Assembly  of  the  League  in  the  course  of  their  efforts  to  bring  about 
a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problems  presented  to  them  by  the  Sino- 
Japanese  situation.  I  might  also  add  that  the  same  may  be  said  as  to 
assurances  which  Japan  has  given  directly  to  several  of  the  greater  Powers. 

There  will  not  be  time  for  me  to  review  the  proceedings  of  the 
Council  and  the  Assembly  of  the  League,  but  I  can  summarize  them 
in  a  few  words. 

On  September  21,  1931,  China  submitted  to  the  Council  the  sit¬ 
uation  in  Manchuria  which  had  been  created  by  the  acts  of  Japan  be¬ 
ginning  upon  the  night  of  September  18th. 

On  September  25th,  the  Japanese  representative  informed  the  Council 
(I  quote)  that  "The  Japanese  Government  has  firmly  pursued  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  preventing  an  extension  of  the  incident  and  the  aggravation  of 
the  situation.  .  .  .  The  Japanese  Government  desires  to  state  that  it 
has  withdrawn  the  greater  part  of  its  forces  to  the  railway  zone  [that  is, 
the  South  Manchuria  Railway  area  within  which  Japan  claims  a  right 
to  maintain  a  certain  number  of  guards]  and  that  they  are  concentrated 
there.  Outside  that  zone,  only  a  few  troops  are,  as  a  precautionary 
measure,  quartered  in  the  town  of  Mukden  and  at  Kirin,  and  a  small 
number  of  soldiers  have  been  placed  at  certain  points,  these  measures 
not  constituting  military  occupation.  The  Japanese  forces  are  being 
withdrawn  to  the  fullest  extent  which  is  at  present  allowed  by  the 
maintenance  of  the  safety  of  Japanese  nationals  and  the  protection  of 
the  railway.  The  Japanese  Government,  which  intends  to  withdraw  its 
troops  to  the  railway  zone  in  proportion  as  the  situation  improves,  feels 
confident  that  the  Council  will,  in  this  matter,  trust  the  sincerity  of 
its  attitude.” 

It  was  largely  because  the  Council  did,  at  this  time,  trust  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  Japan  that  it  contented  itself  with  the  Resolution  of  Septem¬ 
ber  30th,  five  days  later,  which  recorded  the  foregoing  assurance  and 
undertaking  by  Japan,  together  with  that  of  China  to  assume  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  safety  of  Japanese  nationals  and  their  property  outside  the 
railway  zone,  and  called  upon  both  parties  (quoting),  "to  continue  and 
speedily  complete  the  execution  of  the  above-mentioned  undertakings.” 

What  has  happened  since  then  we  all  know.  Instead  of  speedily 
withdrawing  its  troops,  Japan  has  sent  them  hundreds  of  miles  away 
from  the  scene  of  the  original  intervention,  and  has  thus  continually 
widened  its  area  of  operations  until  now  it  is  in  military  occupation  of 
all  of  Manchuria — an  area  equal  in  extent  to  the  territory  of  France 
and  Germany  combined.  It  has  expelled  from  that  territory  every  ves¬ 
tige  of  Chinese  civil  authority;  has  brought  about  the  establishment 
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of  the  so-called  State  of  Manchukuo  which  has  declared  its  independence 
from  China,  has  recognized  that  State;  has  entered  into  formal  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  with  it  and  ratified  a  treaty  with  it  according  to  which 
Manchukuo  gives  to  Japan  the  unlimited  right  to  maintain  within  its 
territories  such  troops  and  at  such  places  as  Japan  may  see  fit.  This 
recognition  by  Japan,  hurriedly  effected  just  before  the  report  of  the 
Lytton  Commission  was  to  be  made  public,  was,  of  course,  a  direct 
affront  to  the  League  which,  with  the  consent,  indeed,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Japan,  had  appointed  the  Commission  in  order  that  it  might  make  an 
investigation  upon  the  spot  of  conditions  in  China  generally,  and  in 
Manchuria  in  particular,  and  report  its  findings  of  fact  and  suggestions  as 
a  guidance  for  the  future  and  final  action  of  the  League  in  the  premises. 

Thus,  in  result,  we  have  a  present  situation  in  the  Far  East  which 
presents  the  following  ominous  features: 

Japan,  for  the  time  being,  is  in  actual  occupation  and  control  of  a 
vast  area  of  the  territory  of  China — a  situation  which  for  years  all  the 
other  Powers,  for  weighty  reasons  of  their  own,  have  been  endeavoring 
to  prevent,  and  which  they  thought  they  had  prevented  when  Japan 
was  prevailed  upon  to  join  with  them  in  signing  the  Nine-Power  Treaty 
of  1922. 

An  anti-Japanese  feeling  upon  the  part  of  the  Chinese  has  been 
created,  which  is  dangerous  in  its  intensity. 

There  is  a  conflict  of  interests  between  Japan  and  Russia.  Should 
some  incident  lead  to  an  open  breach  between  the  two  countries,  the 
resulting  effects  upon  the  international  relations  of  all  Europe  might  pos¬ 
sibly  be  of  the  most  serious  character. 

The  eflScacy  of  the  instrumentalities  which  the  world  has  laborious¬ 
ly  built  up  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  international  controversies — 
I  refer  especially  to  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  Paris  Pact — are  being 
subjected  to  a  decisive  test.  If  they  fail  to  meet  this  test,  the  common 
desire  of  nations  for  security  will  be  defeated,  and,  with  it,  all  real  likeli¬ 
hood  of  an  international  agreement  for  the  reduction  of  the  tremendous 
armaments,  which,  besides  being  themselves  provocative  of  wars,  now 
lay  such  a  heavy  burden  of  national  expense  upon  an  already  financially 
overburdened  world. 

Finally,  there  is  raised  the  supreme  question  whether  solemnly  and 
voluntarily  contracted  international  agreements  are  to  be  regarded  as  of 
such  binding  force,  that,  when  violated  or  threatened  of  violation  by 
any  Power,  great  or  small,  common  steps  will  be  taken  to  secure  their 
observance.  I  speak  of  this  as  a  supreme  question  because,  if  no  real 
rehance  can  be  laid  upon  such  covenants,  the  very  basis  for  confidence 
between  States  will  be  destroyed  and  all  possibility  of  orderly  and  re¬ 
ciprocally  beneficial  relations  between  States  defeated.  If  this  happens 
there  will  be  left  to  the  political  peoples  of  the  world  no  choice  but  to 
view  one  another  with  suspicion  and  fear,  and  to  arm  themselves  to  the 
utmost  of  their  abilities  in  order  that,  even  if  not  themselves  of  aggres- 
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sive  minds,  they  may  protect  themselves  from  attacks  against  which  they 
see  no  other  way  of  guarding  themselves. 

It  may  be  thought  by  some  of  you  that,  as  a  national  of  the  State 
which  is  at  present  suffering  from  an  armed  attack,  I  am  disposed  to 
exaggerate  the  gravity  to  the  other  nations  of  the  world  of  the  present 
situation  in  the  Far  East.  I  shall,  therefore,  quote  to  you  the  publicly 
declared  statements  of  publicists  whose  opinions  cannot  but  carry  great 
weight. 

I  think  that  it  can  be  said  that  no  writer  on  international  aflfairs 
more  clearly  foresaw  and  predicted  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War  than 
did  Mr.  Wickham  Steed.  His  opinion  regarding  the  present  precarious¬ 
ness  of  peace  is,  therefore,  worth  considering.  In  an  article  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  August  issue  of  the  "Contemporary  Review”  for  this 
year,  he  says: 

"At  the  moment  I  see  only  one  quarter  in  which  things  appear  to 
be  moving  steadily,  almost  inexorably  towards  war.  This  quarter  is  the 
Pacific  Ocean  where  the  conflict  of  policy,  aspiration  and  interest  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  Japan,  to  say  nothing  of  China  and  Russia, 
may  have  to  be  fought  out  unless  Great  Britain  and  France  speedily  make 
up  their  minds  that  it  shall  not  be.  This  prospect  of  conflict  fills  me 
with  the  same  kind  of  misgiving  I  felt,  from  the  autum  of  1907  on¬ 
wards,  about  the  way  things  were  going  in  Europe.” 

After  referring  to  the  failure  of  the  Great  Powers  to  take  energetic 
measures  in  the  face  of  Japan’s  actions  in  Manchuria,  Mr.  Steed  says: 

"I  verily  believe  that  the  only  means  of  averting  war  in  the  Pacific, 
with  its  incalculable  repercussions  throughout  Asia  and  Europe,  would 
be  for  Great  Britain,  France  and  the  United  States  to  join,  even  now, 
in  making  it  clear  to  Japan  that  war,  declared  or  undeclared,  is  no  longer 
admissible  as  a  means  of  promoting  national  interests,  and  that,  unless 
she  returns  to  observance  of  the  League  Covenant  and  the  Kellogg  Pact, 
she  will  be  ostracized  accordingly.” 

Certainly  there  are  few  writers  of  greater  repute  in  the  field  of  in¬ 
ternational  relations  than  Arnold  J.  Toynbee.  Concluding  an  article 
that  appeared  in  May  of  this  year  (Contemporary  Review)  he  says: 

"The  issue  raised  by  the  Far  Eastern  crisis  is  tremendous.  It  is 
nothing  less  than  a  choice  between  salvaging  the  collective  system  or 
relapsing  into  an  anarchy  of  competitive  armaments  and  rival  alliances 
which  will  assuredly  spell  the  doom  of  'The  Great  Society,’  ” — that  is,  of 
civilization  itself. 

Sir  Arthur  Salter,  who  for  years  held  high  position  in  the  Secretariat 
of  the  League,  who  has  held  high  positions  in  the  British  Government, 
is  doubtless  known  to  many  of  you  by  his  recent  volume  "Recovery.” 
In  an  article  entitled  "China,  Japan  and  the  League  of  Nations”  which 
appeared  in  March  of  this  year,  he  says: 

"Much  more  is  at  stake  than  the  present  issue  In  China  and  Japan, 
or  the  other  issues  directly  involved  in  it.  The  whole  collective  system 
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for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  of  which  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations  and  the  Kellogg  Pact  are  two  principal  pillars,  has  now  come  to 
the  hour  of  fate.  This  is  the  first  time  that  a  first-class  issue  between 
two  Great  Powers  has  arisen  since  the  post-war  system  has  been  estab¬ 
lished.  If  it  fails  now  there  is  little  ground  for  confidence  that  it  will 
ever  succeed.  It  is  true  that  there  are  special  difficulties,  but  there  are 
also  unusually  favorable  factors,  which  are  scarcely  likely  to  recur.  .  .  . 
In  this  particular  case  America  has  a  strong  national  interest  in  Japan 
being  restrained,  and  restrained  by  collective  action.  In  this  instance  all 
the  interests  involved  in  maintaining  the  prestige  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  Western  Powers  in  the  East  are  concerned  to  see  that  Japan  is  not 
left  in  a  position  of  unquestioned  dominance,  free  to  do  what  she  will. 
In  what  other  instance  is  it  likely  that  those  who  are  concerned  in  these 
interests  would  have  so  strong  an  inducement  to  support  the  collective 
action?  In  this  case  all  who  are  concerned  to  maintain  the  British  Em¬ 
pire,  to  retain  our  relations  with  the  Dominions  and  to  defend  our 
Colonial  possessions,  have  a  similar  interest.  When  is  this  likely  to 
recur?” 

There  can  be  no  questions  that  all  those  who  have  hoped  that  the 
League  of  Nations  would  prove  itself  to  be  a  strong  and  effective  agency 
for  the  maintenance  of  world  peace  have  been  disappointed  by  its  failure, 
during  the  last  fourteen  months,  not  merely  to  settle  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  the  Sino-Japanese  situation  that  was  submitted  to  it  more  than 
a  year  ago,  but  even  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  progressively  a  more 
serious  one.  Some  have  sought  to  explain  this  failure  by  asserting  that 
the  problem  with  which  the  League  has  been  confronted  has  been  a 
peculiarly  difficult  one.  I  think  that  what  Sir  Arthur  Salter  points  out 
in  the  paragraph  I  have  read  tends  strongly  to  show  that  this  has  not 
been  the  case.  To  what  Sir  Arthur  has  said  I  might  add  the  fourth  fact 
that  most  cases  of  international  controversy  present  such  conflicting  evi¬ 
dence  as  to  the  facts,  or  involve  acts  which  do  not  make  it  clearly  evi¬ 
dent  which  of  the  parties  to  them  have  been  at  fault,  and  thus  give 
reasonable  grounds  for  differences  of  opinion,  either  as  to  the  merits  of 
the  controversy  or  as  to  the  applicability  of  specific  provisions  of  the 
Covenant  of  the  League.  In  the  Sino-Japanese  case,  however,  these 
complexities  have  not  been  present.  I  think  that  I  am  justified  in  saying 
that,  from  the  very  beginning,  there  has  been  a  unanimous  opinion  upon 
the  part  of  the  representatives  of  the  Powers  upon  the  Council  of  the 
League  that  Japan  has  been  grievously  at  fault.  It  is  true  that  it  has 
been  recognized  that  the  general  situation  in  Manchuria  that  lay  back 
of  the  outbreak  of  the  September  18  th  of  last  year  was  a  complicated 
and  unsatisfactory  one  to  Japan — certainly  it  was  to  China — but  this 
international  Hinterland,  if  I  may  so  describe  it,  has  not  as  yet  been 
before  the  League.  All  that  has  thus  far  been  before  the  League  has 
been  as  to  propriety  of  the  acts  of  Japan  since  September  18th  of  last 
year,  and,  in  the  light  of  those  acts,  what  shall  be  done  to  bring  the  con¬ 
troversy,  in  the  form  which  it  has  assumed  since  September  18,  1931,  to 
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a  just  and,  if  possible,  peaceful  adjustment.  Only  when  this  is  done  can 
the  League  undertake,  if  requested  so  to  do,  to  place  the  general  inter¬ 
national  situation  in  the  Far  East  upon  a  better  basis.  Looking,  then, 
to  the  actual  issue  that  has  thus  far  been  before  the  League,  it  is  seen 
to  be  a  comparatively  simple  and  clearcut  one.  The  only  real  diffi¬ 
culty  that  has  confronted  the  League  has  been  that  it  has  been  called 
upon  to  exert  pressure  upon  a  strong  and  self-willed  Power. 

In  Justice  to  China  I  think  that  before  I  conclude  what  I  have  to 
say,  I  should  emphasize  the  point  that,  from  the  beginning,  China  has 
cooperated  with  the  League,  and  accepted  and  conformed  her  actions 
to  the  resolutions  of  the  League,  and  this  she  has  done  when,  in  fact, 
she  has  felt  that  these  resolutions  have  been  by  no  means  as  strong  as 
they  should  have  been.  Furthermore,  China  has,  from  the  beginning, 
said  that,  when  the  situation  created  by  the  acts  of  Japan  since  September 
of  last  year  is  corrected,  she,  China,  will  be  willing  to  have  all  pending 
controversies  between  herself  and  Japan  settled  by  amicable  and  orderly 
means.  Thus,  on  October  24,  1931,  the  following  formal  communica¬ 
tion  to  the  President  of  the  Council  was  made  by  the  Chinese  represen¬ 
tative: 

"China,  like  every  Member  of  the  League  of  Nations,  is  bound  by 
the  Covenant  to  'a  scrupulous  respect  for  all  treaty  obligations.’  [These 
last  seven  words  are  taken  from  the  Preamble  of  the  Covenant.]  The 
Chinese  Government  for  its  part  is  determined  loyally  to  fulfill  all  its 
obligations  under  the  Covenant.  It  is  prepared  to  give  proofs  of  this 
intention  by  undertaking  to  settle  all  disputes  with  Japan  as  to  treaty 
interpretation  by  arbitration  or  judicial  settlement,  as  provided  in  Article 
Thirteen  of  the  Covenant.  In  pursuance  of  this  purpose,  the  Chinese 
Government  is  willing  to  conclude  with  Japan  a  treaty  of  arbitration 
similar  to  that  recently  concluded  between  China  and  the  United  States 
of  America,  or  to  those  concluded  of  recent  years  in  increasing  numbers 
between  Members  of  the  League.” 

China  is  willing  to  do  its  part  in  preventing  the  dire  consequences 
to  the  world  which  may  result  if  the  present  situation  in  the  Far  East 
is  not  wisely  and  courageously  handled. 
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An  Address  Given  by  Sao-Ke  Alfred  S2,e  Before  the 
Chinese  Consolidated  Benevolent  Association 

of  Chicago 

November  10,  1932 

T  affords  me  genuine  pleasure  to  be  with  you  this  evening  and 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  greeting  you  once  more  in  person. 
It  has  been  some  time  since  I  last  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the 
Chinese  Community  of  Chicago.  I  come  to  you  today,  not 
only  bringing  to  you  my  personal  greetings,  but  also  the  greet¬ 
ings  of  the  Chinese  Communities  of  Great  Britain.  The 
Chinese  of  Great  Britain  have  watched  with  deep  interest  and  have  greatly 
admired  the  intense  concern  of  the  Chinese  Communities  of  America  in 
the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  China  and  their  devotion  and  self-sacri¬ 
fice  for  the  just  causes  of  our  country. 

When,  at  times,  I  have  felt  some  dissatisfaction  with  the  manner  in 
which  China  has  been  faring,  I  immediately  overcome  this  threatened 
discouragement  by  considering  the  fundamental  respects  in  which  un¬ 
doubted  progress  is  to  be  noted..  Perhaps  the  chief  of  these  reasons  for 
encouragement  is  the  steady  growth  of  nationalism  and  true  patriotism 
among  the  great  body  of  the  Chinese  people.  And  nowhere  has  this 
growth  been  more  evident  than  among  the  Chinese  people,  who  whether 
as  merchants,  students  or  laborers,  find  themselves  in  various  places 
throughout  the  world.  Though  separated  for  the  time  being  from  their 
native  land,  their  interest  in  its  welfare  and  their  desire  to  promote  that 
welfare  to  the  extent  of  their  powers  has  not  lessened,  but,  upon  the 
contrary,  has  tended  to  increase.  One  of  the  helps  which  I  received  dur¬ 
ing  the  trying  months  which  I  spent  last  fall  and  winter  at  Geneva  and 
Paris,  when  presenting  China’s  case  to  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions,  was  the  large  number  of  cables  which  I  received  from  Chinese 
groups  and  organizations  throughout  the  world.  These  messages  came 
not  only  from  large  urban  and  commercial  centers,  but  also  from  smaller 
and  what  may  be  termed  out-of-the-way  places.  Indeed,  I  must  con¬ 
fess  that,  so  inadequate  is  my  geographical  knowledge,  I  had,  in  some 
cases,  to  consult  an  atlas  in  order  to  learn  from  just  what  point  upon  the 
globe  the  cables  had  come.  These  messages  uniformly  manifested  not 
only  the  keen  interest  of  their  senders  in  the  outcome  of  the  contest  that 
China  was  waging  with  Japan,  but  an  eagerness  individually  to  contribute, 
financially  or  otherwise,  to  a  successful  resistance  by  China  to  Japan’s 
aggressions. 

I  recall  vividly  that  ten  years  ago  on  returning  home  from  the 
United  States,  I  had  a  very  interesting  conversation  with  my  cabin  stew¬ 
ard,  a  loyal  son  of  the  Province  of  Kwangtung,  who  told  me  that  since 
1915  he  had  made  a  vow  that  he  would  never  land  in  Japanese  ports  and 
spend  money  there  nor  purchase  any  Japanese  goods,  so  long  as  the 
Twenty-one  Demands  imposed  upon  China  by  Japan  were  not  abrogated. 
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This  vow,  he  told  me,  he  had  faithftJly  kept  for  eight  years  and  would 
continue  to  observe  it.  I  found  that  my  dining-room  steward  had  made 
a  similar  vow  and,  indeed,  I  discovered  that  about  95%  of  the  Chinese 
working  on  that  steamer  had  made  similar  vows. 

Since  the  invasion  of  Manchuria  by  the  Japanese  on  the  night  of 
September  18,  1931,  I  have  met  in  England,  Chinese  from  the  West  In¬ 
dies,  South  America,  etc.,  who  volunteered  to  me  the  information  that 
they  had  stopped  purchasing,  as  well  as  selling,  goods  of  Japanese  origin. 

That  there  has  been  this  widespread  growth  of  feeHng  by  the 
Chinese  throughout  the  world  to  have  as  little  dealing  as  possible  with  the 
citizens  of  the  country  which  is  treating  China  in  such  an  outrageous 
manner,  is,  of  course,  well  known  to  you  all,  and  I  mention  it  only  as 
an  index  to  the  spontaneous  reaction  of  our  people  to  any  or  all  acts  of 
injustice,  from  whatever  quarter,  directed  against  our  native  land. 

Next  week,  the  Lytton  Report  will  be  taken  up  by  the  Council  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  and,  later,  in  the  special  session  of  the  Assembly 
of  the  League.  The  remarks  of  the  President  of  the  13  th  Assembly  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  recently  held  in  Geneva,  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
League,  through  the  Assembly,  will  make  certain  suggestions  for  amicable 
settlement  of  the  Sino-Japanese  controversy. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  what  these  proposals  will  be.  So  far  as  they 
are  reasonable,  we  should  entertain  them,  but  so  far  as  they  may  be  such 
as  do  not  meet  China’s  just  demand  that  her  soil  shall  be  freed  from 
the  presence  of  hostile  military  forces,  and  that  Manchuria  shall  be  re¬ 
stored  to  China’s  full  sovereign  control,  these  proposals  must  be  resisted. 
In  this  resistance,  if  the  necessity  for  it  comes,  the  Chinese  must  act  as 
a  unity.  Here  there  should  be  no  disunion.  Our  representatives  in 
their  dealings  not  only  with  the  League  but  with  the  individual  Powers 
will  have  their  hands  greatly  strengthened,  if  it  can  be  made  evident  that 
the  positions  they  assume  have  back  of  them  the  solid  approval  of  the 
Chinese  people.  In  addition  to  unity  we  must  have  a  firm  determina¬ 
tion  that  our  rights  shall  be  respected.  This  will  mean  also  patience, — 
a  patience  supported  by  the  conviction  that,  if  weakness  and  disunion 
be  not  shown,  justice  will  prevail.  The  great  American  statesman, 
Henry  Clay,  once  said  that  "encroachment  can  never  be  arrested  by  sub¬ 
mission.”  We  must  not  submit,  even  though  it  may  mean,  possibly,  a 
long  and  painful  period  of  resistance.  I  beg  of  you  all,  therefore,  that 
you  be  not  discouraged. 

There  are  many  who  predict  chat,  should  Japan  be  dissatisfied  with 
the  proposals  which  the  League  makes,  she  will  withdraw  from  the 
League  if  they  are  insisted  upon.  Whether  or  not  this  will  prove  to  be 
true,  I  do  not  know,  but  this  I  will  say,  that  already,  by  her  acts,  Japan 
has  brought  so  much  criticism  upon  and  embarrassment  to  the  League 
that  the  League  will  be  well  rid  of  her  presence  as  a  Member.  Indeed,  I 
am,  perhaps,  ready  to  go  further  than  this,  and  to  say  that,  if  the  League 
is  duly  regardful  of  its  own  best  interests,  it  will  declare  that  Japan  has 
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broken  the  Covenant,  and  follow  this  declaration  with  its  logical  conse¬ 
quence,  as  stated  in  the  Covenant  of  the  League  itself,  the  expulsion  of 
Japan  from  the  League. 

That  such  a  policy  by  the  League  will  be  a  well-advised  one,  will 
appear  if  we  consider  the  situation  in  which  the  League  will  find  itself, 
if  Japan  remains  a  Member,  With  Japan  represented  and  with  a  vote  in 
both  the  Council  and  Assembly  of  the  League  what  confidence  will  any 
State  in  the  world  have  that  any  of  the  obligations  embodied  in  the  Cove¬ 
nant  of  the  League  will  be  respected  or  enforced?  What  hope  will  a 
weaker  nation  have,  when  it  appeals  to  the  League  for  protection,  that 
effective  preventive  or  corrective  pressure  will  be  applied  to  the  stronger 
and  aggressive  State? 

Until  the  Japanese  reform  their  present  policies,  abandon  their  present 
operations  in  China,  make  due  compensation  for  the  injuries  they  have 
done  China,  frankly  confess  their  failure  to  live  up  to  their  obligations 
under  international  law,  international  treaties,  and  the  Covenant  of  the 
League,  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  fail  to  be  an  element  of  weakness  and 
disintegration  within  the  League. 

My  feelings  have  led  me  to  speak  strongly,  but  my  emotions  are 
themselves  strong.  I  believe,  however,  that  I  speak  to  an  audience  which 
is  in  full  agreement  with  me. 
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